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Preface 


The last encounter I had with Robert Smithson before his untimely death was on 
March 15, 1973 at a seminar at the New School for Social Research. One had 
always been impressed with the quality of his drawings although they were 
seldom seen, but one knew his major outdoor earthworks only by photograph. To 
meet him as a man and a mind across a panel table was altogether a new 
experience. Few artists one has met over the past 20 years displayed such mental 
agility, such fine line intellectual reasoning and such subtlety of wit and wisdom. 

The seminar I write of involved a discussion between Smithson, James Monte, 
Curator of the Whitney Museum, Han Haacke and myself on the future role of 
museums. Smithson and I found ourselves on the same side of the fence 
questioning whether the "contemporary" museum of the future would have any 
collection or indeed would involve itself in any way with conserving works of art. 
We were in agreement, much to the chagrin of some of the panel members, that 
in fact the future role of the museum would probably be as commissioner or 
producer of works of art which might never enter their institutions. As this idea 
developed with some degree of excitement, one envisaged 20-story sculptures by 
Claes Oldenburg on 42nd Street and, of course, a major piece by Smithson in the 
East River. After the panel broke up we all dined together at Max's Kansas City 
and future projects between Bob Smithson and the Cultural Center burgeoned in 
our minds. I had approached several private foundations with Smithson's ideas 
and, to my amazement, was not laughed at. One of the tragedies of Smithson's 
death was that we could not work together in one of our visionary schemes. 

Happily, Smithson's dreams still exist in an impressive body of drawings. These 
works are not schematic plans although some are, in fact, schematized nor are 
they dry engineering descriptions. They are vividly and often passionately 
conceived, energized by a mind that clearly took delight in their aesthetic 
properties. There is always a keen balance between visual sensibility and 
intellectual conception which makes one marvel at both the ideas embodied in 
them and the artist's conceptualization on paper. One hopes that this exhibition 
might be an inspiration for some future enlightened patronage to carry out such 
ambitious schemes in three dimensions. 

The New York Cultural Center would like very much to thank the artist's widow 
Nancy Holt for all her time and energy spent in sorting through the hundreds of 
drawings and for all her help with the catalogue. We would also like to thank 
Prof. Joseph Masheck who generously contributed the introduction to the 
catalogue, and particularly our gratitude goes to the Associate Curator Susan 
Ginsburg for conceiving the exhibition and cataloguing the drawings as well as 
Miss Ginsburg's staff, Kathy Ouwel and Jerilea Zempel. 


Mario Amaya 
Director 

The New York Cultural Center 
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Introduction 


Robert Smithson's drawings, by farthe largest body of work 
left to us, provide an intimate look at his ideas. Smithson's 
drawings were made for his personal use. They often are 
folded or creased with areas stained, partially crossed out 
or smeared, making it obvious that he carried them around 
with him while discussing a project or making a piece. The 
materials used were the most easily available, such as 
typewriter paper, local art store tablets, No. 2 pencils, ball¬ 
point pens, and crayons. Smithson's drawings are not 
plans in the sense that they show detailed instructions or 
blueprints of how to construct a work. They are graphic 
representations of the conceptual basis of a work of art. 
Yet, they are more than documentation, for Smithson used 
the medium to visualize his working ideas. He often made 
drawings when working on articles or essays; thus his 
writings and drawings frequently elucidate each other. 

The earliest group of drawings in the exhibition deals with 
Smithson's indoor modular structures. The most interest¬ 
ing examples for existing pieces are the Drawing for 
" Gyrostatis 1968 and Drawing for "Shift/' 1967. Al¬ 
though the drawings suggest the use of modular units, 
Smithson's work was not about minimalist ideas of serial- 
ity, closed systems, the Gestalt or logical permutations. 
Rather, his work implied systems that collapsed and per¬ 
mutations that were not based on mathematical progres¬ 
sions. These drawings also indicate an interest in mirrors 
and glass to be used on the surface of the structure 
and as defining elements of the structure, such as the 
Mirror Vortex pieces from 1966. Mirrors became an 
important element in his work, suggesting disconnected 
surfaces and fragmentation, and serving to establish the 
dialectic of the technological and natural that occur 
again in ideas for outdoor works and Nonsites. 

In July 1966, Smithson became the artist consultant to the 
Tippets-Abbett-McCarthy and Stratton firm of architects 
and engineers competing for the Dallas-Fort Worth Air¬ 
port Project. This project involved a large area of land, 
architectural structures, water, and air. Thus Smithson was 
able to come to terms with many possibilities for works 
outside of the isolated and insulated art world. He was 
excited about the prospects of examining the perceptual 
relationships of boundaries implied in the air (sky) and 
earth, the earth perceived from above, horizontal or par¬ 
allel relationships tothe land mass, and perceptual aspects 
of speed. The drawings forthis project reveal an increasing 
use of maps and aerial photographs which were to become 
important as compositional components of sites and Non¬ 
sites that chronologically follow the airport experience. 
An interesting drawing for the airport project shows Smith¬ 
son's plans to include work by his peers with specific 
areas being given to Robert Morris, Carl Andre, and Sol 
LeWitt to make earthworks. 



Drawing for "Shift," 1967 24 


Proposal for Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Airport, 1967. 
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One of the most interesting visual aspects of the Nonsites 
was the beginning of an extensive use of maps. Some of 
the drawings from this period (1967-1968) are the most 
realized in terms of finished pieces and make use of maps, 
map fragments, map configurations in collage with other 
map sections, and photographs of the site to which the 
maps relate or specify. 

The major Nonsites were made through 1968. But in 
related drawings from that same year, one begins to see 
extensions of the ideas in Nonsites to encompass entire 
rooms. New materials and new situations were explored 
which extended the Nonsites to Mirror Displacements as, 
for instance, in the drawing for the White Museum at 
Cornell University of 1968. Installed in the gallery were 
"piles" of material from the Cayuga Rock Salt Company, 
one ton of the rocks to be exact, with photographic 
documentation hung on the walls of the mirrors within 
the mine itself. According to the drawings, the photos 
taken in the mines were to be placed on or inthe piles, but 
this idea was changed in the piece and mirrors were used 
instead. Besides the photographs of the mine, maps of the 
geologic mines of that area of Upstate New York were 
also installed on the gallery walls, a typical feature of Non¬ 
sites. 

The airport project opened the possibilities of extending 
sculpture to the land as in the sites and Nonsites.The 
Nonsites are primarily about the dialectics of art and the 
world, and a listing by Smithson gives a comprehensive 
look into the ideas that he incorporated. 


Nonsite; the displacement of the land becomes the work 
and the photographic documentation of the piece is the 
gallery material. Best known of the Mirror Displacements 
are the nine Yucatan pieces of 1969 and the one docu¬ 
mented in a print made for the Jewish Museum in 1968. 
Because these pieces were done directly in the particular 
site, no preliminary drawings could be made, nor was there 
an insistent need to even plan them. Smithson often made 
drawings of finished projects recording or exploring 
possible variants of the forms or the ideas. 

In terms of drawings, the only one made during the trip to 
the Yucatan was the Map of the Hotel Palenque, 1969. The 
drawing might look odd, but it appears less so when put 
in the context of Smithson's notions of specificity, mapping, 
entropy, and humor. The Mirror Displacements are about 
time, space, and light—time and space devoid of objects 
and destinations, "space as the remains or corpse of time." 2 
The mirrors are elegant objects dialectically juxtaposed with 
the variants of nature, becoming the formal elements 
through which the configuration of the piece becomes 
evident. As Smithson remarked. "When does a displac- 
ment become a misplacement? . . . The questions the 
mirrors ask always fall short of the answers. Mirrors thrive 
on surds and generate incapacity. Reflections fall onto 
mirrors without logic, and in so doing invalidate every 
rational assertion. Inexpressible limits are on the other 
side of the incidents, and they will never be grasped." 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Smithson retained this interest in mirrors and ground 
incidents as seen in the project drawing for Forking Island , 
1971 in which he used the mirror surface as the drawing 
support. 


Site 


1. open limits 

2. a series of points 

3. outer coordinates 

4. subtraction 

5. indeterminate certainty 

6. scattered information 

7. reflection 

8. edge 

9. some place (physical) 

10. many 


Nonsite 


closed limits 
an array of matter 
innercoordinates 
addition 

determinate uncertainty 
contained information 
mirror 
center 

no place (abstraction) 
one 


To Smithson, the Nonsite existed as "fragments of a greater 
fragmentation," one of the key issues in his notion of 
earthworks. 1 

The Mirror Displacements made in 1968 and 1969 show an 
increasing dependence on the site to the exclusion of the 
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Map of Broken Glass (Atlantis), 1969 37 In much the same way, the map drawings and mapping 

experience retain the same importance for the pieces and 
ideas. All kinds of maps for pieces were possible—such 
as a map for the Hypothetical Continent of Cathaysia, 

1969, the map for the Map of Broken Glass (Atlantis), 

1969, Project for Loveladies Island, or Dog Tracks, from the 
"First Stop" on Six Stops on a.Section, 1969. The mapping 
aspect is the sign or information that the drawing gives 
to geographic location, direction, etc. As Smithson writes 
on the Dog Track drawing, "A point in the mud, or a paw 
print in the mud becomes a world of serial closures and 
open sequences that overflow the narrow focus of conscious 
attention." 

Coincidental with the Mirror Displacements, Smithson 
began working on a series of drawings dealing with the 
natural flow or displacement of specific kinds of materials. 
These involved the movement of earth or other material 
from one location down or over to another, the motion 
provided by the "flowing" substance. The two major 
works involving this principle are Asphalt Rundown, 

1969, in which asphalt poured from a large truck was 
allowed to run down an incline, and Partially Buried 
Woodshed, Kent State, Ohio, 1970, in which earth was 
Partially Buried Woodshed, 1970 accumulated around an abandoned shed until the sup- 
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porting beam of the roof broke. There are drawings for 
several indoor works that involve the principle of some 
substance poured over mirrors, as well as drawings for 
flows that become landslides. Texas Overflow , a major 
project conceived in 1970, involved hot asphalt piped 
into a limestone crater at the Northwood Quarry in 
Houston, Texas, until it oozed through and overflowed 
the confinements of the circular basin. Rundowns are 
subject to the same entropic forces as other natural 
phenomena, and as Smithson stated: 


One's mind and the earth are in constant erosion, mental 
rivers wear away abstract banks, brain waves undermine cliffs 
of thought, ideas decompose into stones of unknowing, and 
conceptual crystallizations break apart into deposits of gritty 
reason. Vast moving faculties occur in this geologic miasma, 
and they move it the most physical way. This movement seems 
motionless, yet it crushes the landscape of logic under glacial 
reveries. This slow flowage makes one conscious of the 
turbidity of thinking. Slump, debris slides, avalanches all take 
place within the cracking limits of the brain. The entire body 
is pulled into the cerebral sediment, when particles and 
fragments make themselves known as solid consciousness. A 
bleached and fragmented world surrounds the artist. To 
organize this mess of corrosion into patterns, grids, and 
subdivisions is an esthetic process that has scarcely been 
touched . 4 

The slow flowage of mud, asphalt, glue, cement, and even 
garbage indicated in the drawings suggests dumps for the 
"wasted remains of ontology, cosmology, and epistomol- 
ogy. . . ." 5 

1970 through 1973 were active years for Smithson in terms 
of his drawing production though only three major earth¬ 
works were made. Drawings exist for a wide variety of 
earth projects, movie treatments, and indoor works. The 
drawings confirm that the earth projects were the main 
thrust of his creative energies exploring a wide range of 
ideas. His use of the spiral is familiar, but there are other 
forms that appear frequently in the drawings which were 
never executed. Sprawls—the extension of the land mass 
from a center—were vital to his ideas about earth projects. 
Smithson often talked about the sprawling aspects of 
nature, observing that nature is never finished. His interest 
in ziggurats relates to the spiral, but deals with vertical 
instead of horizontal perception. The monumental aspect 
of a mass rising out of the earth cannot be dismissed from 
these towers or hills, but most of Smithson's work does not 
come to terms with vertical monumentality. He seemed 
more interested in horizontal land configurations as they 
imply boundaries or horizon lines. Meanders, mazes, 
circular islands, lakes with jetties, and broken circles, all 
appear numerous times as projects. 
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Nine Drawings for "Texas Overflow," 1970 74 
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As Smithson's visual vocabulary increased, so did the 
variety of materials that could be used to construct the 
pieces: rocks, peat, bog, sod, sulphur, trees, salt crystals, 
and even garbage were incorporated according to their 
availability near a given site. Rearrangement employing 
natural processes inherent to the materials in accordance 
with natural forces became central to Smithson's art. As he 
remarked, "In the technological mind rust evokes a fear of 
disuse, inactivity, entropy, and ruin. Why steel is valued 
over rust is a technological value, not an artistic one." 6 

The earth, he pointed out, is built by sedimentation and 
disruption. These were fundamental processes to be used 
for his art, processes such as oxidation, hydration, and 
carbonization, referring to them as "pulverizations." 

The heart of Smithson's earthworks lies in the dialectics 
of the land. He expressed these ideas in his last published 
article about Frederick Law Olmsted and Central Park. 
Remarking that "the authentic artist cannot turn his back 
on the contradictions that inhabit our landscape," 7 Smith- 
son called for an art that recognizes these inherent con- 
traditions—dialectics rather than harmony & unity. He had 
a positive distaste for artists working in any medium who 
attempted to approximate the earthly paradise, heaven on 
earth, or Eden before the Fall. Smithson's art acknowledged 
slag heaps, strip mines, polluted rivers, and dead bodies 
of water—areas that contained remnants of human use and 
entropic forces. He took delight in those areas of disuse 
or neglect, not for their negative aspects but for the pos¬ 
sibility of using them for esthetic arrangements. This is not 
the esthetics of ugliness or negativity, but the recognition 
of the contradictions in nature and in ourselves. The irony 
inherent in this attitude was important to Smithson, and it 
was essential if one was to understand the reality of the 
world, humans and art in all of their complex, stratified, 
and contradictory interrelationships. If, as Smithson said, 
the "strata of the Earth is a jumbled museum," 8 so must 
be the strata of human existence. 

Smithson's earthworks depend on the relationship of site, 
materials, and configuration as the contextual structure for 
concepts of space, scale, volume, limits and time (historic 
and durational). He completed only three: Spiral Jetty, 1970; 
Broken Circle and Spiral Hill, 1971; and Amarillo Ramp , 
1973. 9 There exist, however, many drawings for specific 
earthworks that he never had the opportunity to get past a 
planning stage. Tailings Pond for Creede, Colorado, a 
project in negotiation at the time of his death, consists 
of agigantic ramp with a circular jetty, a form he constantly 
explored in his drawings. Another project for an island off 
the coast of Maine deals with the notion of a modern 
ruin built so as not to disturb the structure of the land. 
Several drawings exist that reveal Smithson's interest in 


reclamation land of the strip mines for an earthwork setting 
up the dialectics of technological and natural uses of land. 
Other projects include Spiral Mangrove Swamp, 1971 in 
which seeds were planted and allowed to grow, the growth 
being documented by the artist, Ring of Sulphur, 1972; 
a barge carrying a landscape, a sort of Nonsite, to be 
floated around Manhattan; The Lake Crescents Project, 
1973 in Chicago; and Juggernauts. 

Smithson had more than a perfunctory knowledge of 
philosophy, geology, psychology, art history, geography, 
astronomy, etc. The forms he used and their sources allude 
to meanings within these disciplines, multiple meanings 
that become the content of his work. Beyond this, Smith- 
son clearly articulated what he thought to be the role of 
the artist: 

Contrary to the affirmations of nature, art is inclined to 
semblances and masks, it flourishes on discrepancy, it sus¬ 
tains itself not on differentiation, but dedifferentiation, etc. 
Judgements and opinions in the area of art are doubtful 
murmurs in mental mud. Only appearances are fertile, they 
are gateways to the primordial.... The ponderous illusions 
of solidity, the non-existence of things, is what the artist 
takes for "materials." Artists are not motivated by a need to 
communicate; travel over the unfathomable is the only con¬ 
dition . 10 


Everything interested him, and he felt anything could be 
used. 


Susan Ginsburg 
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Ring of Sulphur, 1972 


PULVERIZATIONS 


X Z Z X 

1. I BBBBBBBB BBiTTTTTTTTTTIBBBBBBBBBB I 

10' 10‘ 10* 

8 ■ Bituminous Coal T = Tar (hot, left to cool) 
X Z Z X 

2. | BBBBBBBBj CCCCCCCCCCCCCCIBB 8 B 8 BBB I 

& l^T gT- 

B z Bog Iron Fragments C = Cement (dry) 

X Z Z X 

3. I BBBBBBBBBBBBBB|VVIBBBBBBBBBBBBBB I 

\TT' 2* lip- 

B ■ Blue Coal V * Volcanic Ash 

X Z Z X 

4. | SSSSS5SSSSSSSSIGGISSSSSSSSSSSSSS I 

W - 2* -- 

S a Sandstone Fragments G = Glue 

5 . X Z z X 

I CCCiFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFICCC | 

3' 24» 3' 

C - Coarse Sand F ■ Fine Gravel 


Five profiles of foundations (on level ground, 2' deep, 
1 * below ground, 1 * above) shown partitioning contents, 

X s Outer Foundation Z * Inner Foundation 

X is always 30' sq., the size of Z is variable. 

The widths of X and Z are variable according to 
materials used. - £■? 


Pulverizations, 1967 26 
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Spiral Mangrove Swamp, 1971 124 


Infinite Island, 1971 83 
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Smithson's Earth: Notes and Retrievals 

I seem to sink in upon myself in a ruin, like a Column 
of Sand, informed and animated only by a Whirl-Blast of 
the Desart . 1 


Important features of Robert Smithson's art are already 
implicit in a small sculpture in two reflective, comple¬ 
mentary parts from 1964, Enantiomorphic Chambers. 
Mirrors were to take on independent importance within 
a couple of years; later, placed in direct contact 
with the landscape of Yucatan, they helped to affect 
the nature of Smithson's work. On a categorically 
higher level Enantiomorphic Chambers announces a type 
of sculpture concerned with the nature and vicissitudes of 
form, with mutability. Here form as fabricated product is 
already challenged by form as mutation or revision; 
its objective transience is met by its ironic permanence 
as pure equation. The distinction is not unlike T. H. 
Huxley's concept of organic forms as "whirlpools" de¬ 
pendent upon the flow of life through them, rather than 
on their substance, for permanence. 

In Alogon No. 2 (1966), the multiplied cubes within each 
unit and the systematic relation of each unit to the next 
by an arithmetic increment, are of more than minimalist 
stylistic interest. The stepped form carries over in Nega¬ 
tive Map Showing Region of the Monuments Along the 
Passaic River (1967) and the later map projects, while 
a suggestion of pre-Columbian architectural and sculptural 
form looks forward to Smithson's activity in the Yucatan. 
More immediately, Alogon No. 2 related to the steps 
and pre-pyramidal primitivism of Ziggurat Mirrors (1966), 
whose moderne skyscraperlike aspect is, by comparison, 
only incidental. Symmetry is essential to the overall inor- 
ganicism of Ziggurat Mirrors , as in Pasteur's famous dis¬ 
crimination between the organic and the inorganic 
grounded on the asymmetry of the carbon molecule. The 
glass of Glass Model and Glass Stratum (both 1967) is 
similar to, and yet the opposite of, the mirror sheets of 
Ziggurat Mirror , a situation that recalls the reciprocality of 
Enantiomorphic Chambers. Most importantly, in Glass 
Stratum we already find geological implications of strata. 

Projects in 1967 for the Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Air¬ 
port 2 belong both to the internal development of Smith¬ 
son's art and to his increasingly general involvement with 
the real landscape. Thus, as a pure configuration, Aerial 
Project —a pattern to be visible from the air—resembles his 
freestanding sculpture of 1968 called Gyrostatis, which in 
turn may be compared with Raymond Duchamp-Villon's 
bronze The Horse (1914) for its wrenched, angular spiral¬ 
ling. The more comprehensive airport project Earth 
Mounds and Gravel Pits points, differently, to the history 
and theory of landscape design. A play of regularity 
(roads and runways) and irregularity (mounds and pits) 
reflects the constructive interplay of art with the practical 
requirements of airport planning. Yet it also calls on the 
dialectic of garden history, especially the displacement of 
the seventeenth-century French and Italian formal garden 
by the irregular, artfully naturalistic "English garden" of 


Robert Smithson. Enantiomorphic 
Chambers. 1964. 


Robert Smithson. Aerial Project. 
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the eighteenth century. Compare, for example, Versailles 
with Chiswick, or the Franco-ltalian garden of Schloss 
Schleissheim with Prior Park. 

Like Smithson's own approach here is the fact that both 
types of garden were designed as settings for symmetrical, 
classical houses: the opposition was between the French 
garden as a passive reflection of the house and the English 
garden as an active reciprocal foil to the house. More¬ 
over, this difference of garden type was never simply a 
question of taste or style. It had political implications of 
French royalism as against English constitutionalism. 
Rudolf Wittkower, expert in these matters, used to 
describe the relation between the Anglo-Palladian country 
house and its garden as an analogue to the parliamentary 
relation between the government and the loyal opposition. 
Shaftesbury, together with other Whigs with a class in¬ 
terest in encouraging such liberal ideals, contributed to the 
rise of the English garden: 

I shall no longer resist the passion in me for things of a 
natural kind; where neither Art, nor the Conceit or Caprice 
of Man has spoil'd their genuine order, by breaking in 
upon that primitive state. Even the rude Rocks, the mossy 
Caverns, the irregular unwrought Grotto's, and the broken 
Falls of Waters, with all the horrid graces of the Wilder¬ 
ness itself, as representing NATURE more, will be more 
engaging, and appear with the Magificence beyond the 
formal Mockery of princely Gardens. 3 

Smithson's later essay on Central Park—that democratic 
blow-up of the private jardin anglais of the British nobility 
and gentry—evidences his affinity with this tradition. 4 

Smithson developed another kind of involvement with 
the landscape as well in 1967. Landscape architecture 
even as a political problem within the history of art 
gave way to a vision of landscape geologic in scale and 
time. Smithson's photographic essay "The Monuments of 
Passaic" 5 confronts the entropic landscape of all tem¬ 
porarily constructive activity, whose most natural degener¬ 
ation compresses culture itself into an almost trivial 
disturbance in a process of general collapse. Although the 
originality lies in his application of the scientific notion 
of entropy to ordinary construction work taken together 
with nature, Smithson's attitude toward Passaic, N. J., 
and its monuments, is not withoutart history. The Fountain 
Monument , a photograph of a bank of dredging pipes 
discharging into the Passaic River, resembles the belching 
smokestacks of Fritz Lang's film Metropolis (1926). 
Metropolis was released in America only a matter of 
months before Charles Sheeler took his well-known photo¬ 
graph River Rouge Plant—Power House (1927). The 
Corbusier-like optimism of Sheeler's picture, however, is 
further from Smithson than the threatening grimness of 


Robert Smithson, The Fountain Monument. 
Photograph from "The Monuments of Passaic." 


Fritz Lang, Metropolis. 1962. Film still from "The City 
of the Future" sequence. 
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Charles Sheeler, River Rouge Plant Power House. 
1927. Photograph 


Drawing for "Leaning Strata," 1968 29 



Lang. Later Antonioni revealed that decadent loveliness of 
the industrially ruined landscape in Red Desert (1964), 
but it remained for Smithson to point out how entropic 
decadence is disturbingly natural. 

Leaning Strata (1968) takes from Glass Stratum the idea 
of layered construction, using it to a newly earth-minded 
effect. Actually, it was the study of sedimentary strata 
that started geology as a science. Agricola made strati¬ 
graphic observations and first noticed the vast scale and 
ongoing continuity of geologic change— 

All these varied and wonderful processes by which water 
destroying builds and in building destroys, mightily altering 
the appearance of the earth's surface, have been in operation 
since the most remote antiquity. . . . Nevertheless, Nature 
even now is day by day continuing her work in this same 
manner, but the sharpest eye is not sensitive enough to follow 
the slow action of nature in her creative work. 6 

That the world is in a ceaseless flux, and that change 
implied continual destruction and apparent anarchy, was 
not comforting knowledge. For instance, Thomas Burnet's 
Sacred Theory of the Earth (1681) maintained that the 
unevenness of the earth's features and the randomness 
of the stars were imperfect features of existence between 
the Flood and the Last Judgement. Galileo, however, had 
by then already taken a more penetrating overview of 
geologic irregularity, in terms that accord with Smithson: 

For my part I consider the earth very noble and admirable 
precisely because of the diverse alterations, changes, gener¬ 
ations, etc., that occur in it incessantly. If, not being subject 
to any changes, it were a vast desert of sand or a mountain 
of jasper, or if at the time of the flood the waters which 
had covered it had frozen, and it had remained an enormous 
globe of ice where nothing was ever born or ever altered 
or changed, I should deem it a useless lump in the uni¬ 
verse, devoid of activity and, in a word, superfluous and 
essentially non-existent. . . . Those who so greatly exalt 
incorruptability, inalterability, etc., are reduced to talking 
this way, I believe, by their great desire to go on living, and 
by the terror they have of death. . . .Such men really deserve 
to encounter a Medusa's head which would transmute them 
into statues of jasper or of diamond, and thus make them 
more perfect than they are. 7 

The "Nonsites" made by Smithson in 1968 take earth 
material from a specific site and present it in visually 
neutral bins accompanied by documentary maps. 

They materialize ideas of wreckage present in the Passaic 
essay into concrete works of sculpture. As such they 
modulate from insights about the earth into the later 
manipulation of the earth itself in earthworks. A key 
step in this modulation can be seen in Smithson's response, 
in his essay "A Sedimentation of the Mind: Earth 
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Projects/' 8 to a photograph in Ed Ruscha's book Royal 
Road Test (1967). Ruscha's photo-documentation of the 
destruction of a typewriter fascinated Smithson in its 
provocative plate "Base Side Panel Frame (Glass Broken)." 

A shift in valence took place from the art or cultural 
part (the typewriter fragment) to the natural part (the 
desert floor), as Ruscha's amusing narrative content 
dropped away to reveal to Smithson the entropic wreck¬ 
age of the machine and the raw earth itself in gritty, 
scaleless encounter. 

A Nonsite of 1969, Nonsite: Uncertain , indicates the 
importance of the concreteness of the contained materials 
as real samples displaced—like the snatches of landscape 
reflected in the "Mirror Displacements" in Mexico—from a 
particular site. This Nonsite is "uncertain" because its 
exhibited coal had been industrially packaged, culled 
from "somewhere." As such, the work is a kind of 
foundling, or perhaps a Nonsite without portfolio repre¬ 
senting the earth at large, while its anonymous, industrial, 
ready-made factor is unique in Smithson's work. 

The developed, compartmentalized form of the Nonsites 
is important for a shift from both the protected artifice 
of a French garden and the artificial naturalness of an 
English garden—the world held back, either way, as by 
the frame of an easel painting—to the landscape con¬ 
sidered as a slice of the earth's morphological continuum, 
even when moved indoors. Still, as detached, furniture¬ 
like constructions, the Nonsites do relate to other kinds of 
constructed objects, whether from the sphere of gardening 
(compare Humphry Repton's specially raised flower beds) 
or from art. Those composed of arrays of separate com¬ 
partments arranged in regular polygonal configurations re¬ 
semble the pavement labyrinths of Gothic cathedrals. 

The Amiens labyrinth (1288; destroyed 1825) is illustrated 
in W. H. Matthew's Mazes and Labyrinths; Their History 
and Development , which appears in a stack of books in 
Smithson's Spiral Jetty film. Even the remoter implications 
of such a resemblance can assume a radical appropriate¬ 
ness to Smithson: according to Matthews, for instance, 

Sir Arthur J. Evans had suggested that the mazelike ancient 
meander pattern may be connected with the Egyptian 
hieroglyph representing irrigated land. 

In terms of actual gardens, the concentric polygonal 
Nonsites, and the single wedges that imply completed 
polygons, may be likened to such old "earthworks" as 
the stepped-down, polygonal recess in the garden at 
Schleissheim. Orconsiderthe Victorian Gothicgarden plan 
from Edward Kemp's How to Lay Out a Garden , where 
a complementarity of symmetrical garden and asymmetrical 
house enantiomorphically reverses the English garden set¬ 
up. 



Robert de Luzarches, Thomas de Cormont, 
and/or Regnault de Cormont, Labyrinth in the 
pavement of Amiens cathedral. 1288 (destroyed 
1825). After W.H. Matthews, Mazes and Laby¬ 
rinths, Their History and Development (1922; 
repr. New York, 1970). 


Patrick Blackwell, Edward Ruscha, and Mason 
Williams, Base Side Panel Frame (Glass Broken). 
Photograph from Royal Road Test (Los Angeles, 
1967) as reproduced in Smithson's "A Sedimen¬ 
tation of the Mind: Earth Projects." 
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Humphrey Repton, Illustration of himself in his bath 
chair inspecting a special raised flower bed.' From his 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening; (London, 
1816) after Pevsner, Studies. 



Edward Kemp, Plan of an octagonal garden for a Vic¬ 
torian Gothic House. 


Schleissheim, Bavaria, Garden of the Schloss. Early 
XVIII century. Stepped polygonal recession in the 
turf. 





For his own artistic consolidation the most important 
development in Smithson's work in 1969 was the Mexican 
visit recounted in the essay "Incidents of Mirror-Travel in 
the Yucatan." 9 There he describes the transient works 
called "Mirror Displacements," consisting of the place¬ 
ment of mirrors in irregular patterns right into the fabric 
of the landscape. The title alone of the essay suggests 
a kind of reflection and revision of preexisting reality in 
its allusion to John L. Stephens' Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan (1843; repr. 1963).. Mirrors are contentless and 
at the same time content-full, perfectly static and yet never¬ 
theless tensely responsive to the slightest disturbance. 
They involve an inescapable emphasis on the landscape 
directly perceived in situ , which has been missing 
since the Impressionist response to photography. In 
Smithson's hands the mirror became a means of external 
reflection and a way of making his first interaction with 
the surface of the earth. 

His first major earthwork was Asphalt Rundown, executed 
near Rome in 1969. The work was made by spilling 
asphalt from a dumptruck over the edge of a bluff, 
allowing it to cascade down with the loose earth in a 
scumbly impasto. Asphalt Rundown seems to imply an 
ironic mock-expressionism in its larger size, its high 
degree of tactility, and its tough use of a dumptruck 
to "paint" the earth with. The wit is in tarring the earth 
with its own brush. As a dumptruck work it relates to 
such films of almost Greek-tragic struggle as Hell Drivers 
and Dassin's Rififi , and indeed to Smithson's own film 
Spiral Jetty, which documents the execution of that piece 
with a dumptruck and has its own Sisyphean overtones. 

If the Nonsites contain homeless landscape material, the 
Map of Glass (Atlantis), at Loveladies, N. J., of the 
same year, belongs inseparably to its site, despite its 
use of materials from an unknown geologic source long 
since profoundly altered by synthetic metamorphosis. 
Glass is reconstituted sand, and to fragment it and sweep 
it into a heap is to offer it a form to which it willingly 
submits: composing becomes not a matter of imposition 
but of an almost empathetic assistance to entropy, as the 
collapsed glass settle down in a partial return to its 
initially granular state. Map of Glass shares the Roman¬ 
tic, even geomorphologic, anxiety of Caspar David 
Friedrich's The Wreck of the Hope (1822)—with its jagged, 
thrusting ice fragments—and it also recalls, in a literalized 
way, the transparent, vitreous planes of Cubist fragmenta¬ 
tion, as in Jacques Villon's Marching Soldiers (1913). 
(Needless to say we are not considering causal "influ¬ 
ences.") In Map of Glass (Atlantis) the concept of mapping, 
essential to the drawings belonging to Nonsites, retains its 
conceptual significance, for the pile of glass pieces still 
suggests the possibility of their being fitted together into 
a continuous transparent surface that would both cover 
and display so much ground. 
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The reference to Atlantis in the title of Map of Glass 
shows a notably boyish facet of Smithson's iconography 
that is not unlike an appealingly frank ineptitude in many 
drawings. Few, if any, of Smithson's drawings, are at all 
lovely (except when their very draftsmanly anxiousness 
achieves an expressionist elegance); some are, on the 
contrary, either interesting—in the sense of "curious"— 
or else downright grungy. They press on, urgently but 
just barely managing to record some nascent sculptural 
id£a or to feed some fantasy. The style can approach 
Funk (for instance, when we observe a pockmarked, ver- 
miculated pattern within large forms—as in Small Random 
Hills —that resembles surface treatment used by William 
T. Wiley in sculptures of 1964). 

Many of the drawings from around 1970 blend fantasy 
architectural ruins into fumingly active geologic land¬ 
scapes. The ruins recall the English garden tradition: com¬ 
pare, for instance, Batty Langley's 1728 design for an 
artificial landscape ruin. 10 The theme of entropic destruc¬ 
tion and ruination, as in the drawing Island Project , 
may be paralleled in American regionalist landscape 
painting of the Depression period, as in the picturesque 
but highly entropic Dust , Drought , and Destruction (1934) 
of William Palmer. The blocky masonry of Smithson's 
fantasy structures is, furthermore, suggestive of the nine¬ 
teenth-century Rhineland castles of the Hudson River 
Valley, as well as of buildings, bridges, and retaining 
walls built in "random ashlar," often of native Manhattan 
Schist, here in the city. Smithson's art, in turn, reminds 
us that many such structures, built of local materials, 
are to a certain extent Nonsites and earthworks. 



Robert Smithson, Small Random Hills. 1973. Pencil. 



William Palmer, Dust, Drought, and Destruction. 1934 
Tempera. Courtesy Midtown Galleries. 



Robert Smithson, Island Project. 
1970 56 
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Robert Smithson, Spiral Jetty. 1970. Pencil. 




Batty Langley, Design for an ornamental garden ruin. 
From his New Principles of Gardening (London, 1728). 


Giovanni Battista Piranesi, Carceri, pi. 10, 1761. 


However, in their fantastic architectural violence Smith¬ 
son's remarkable fantasies look back especially to 
Piranesi's Carceri etchings, done in the 1740s, of 
which Smithson possessed a facsimile suite. Piranesi was 
a working architect, but it was in "paper architecture" 
that he was able to indulge his wilder imagination. In 
the introduction to his Prima Parte di architettura (1743) 
he explains his own response to classical ruins: "These 
speaking ruins have filled my spirit with images that ac¬ 
curate drawings, even such as those of the immortal 
Palladio, could never have succeeded in conveying, 
though I always kept them before my eyes." Moreover, 
for Piranesi, as for Smithson, there was the possibility in 
paper architecture of working out ideas too advanced for 
the powers that be: "There seems to be no recourse 
for me or some other modern architect to explain his 
ideas through his drawings . . . and similarly to take it 
[architecture] away from the abuse of those with the 
money, who make us believe that they themselves are able 
to control the execution of architecture." 11 Some motifs in 
drawings by Smithson even seem borrowed directly from 
Piranesi, such as curving stone walls with stepped edges 
and rope pulleys draping down from timber brackets. The 
most general affecting influence would have come from 
Piranesi's characteristic ruination and his sublimity of 
sca | e —whereby the sublime plus the picturesque equals 
the fantastic. Other less simply Piranesian works of the 
same period include the project Movie Treatment for 
Panama Passage— showing barges of sulphur being towed 
through the Panama Canal 12 —and related ideas, including 
a "hanging garden" landscape barge to be towed by tug¬ 
boat around Manhattan Island. 

Out of the ruin fantasies came a significant executed 
work, Smithson's Partially Buried WoodShed , which deals 
even more urgently than Map of Glass with the artistic 
acceleration of entropy. Made at Kent State University 
(just before the massacre of students by the Ohio National 
Guard), the Shed consists of one small building and 20 
truckloads of raw earth. As a dumptruck piece it re¬ 
calls Asphalt Rundown and similar unexecuted projects 
and anticipates the Spiral Jetty. Here, however, a special 
feature is the notion of a breaking point: the earth was 
dumped in and around and over the shed until the roof 
beam cracked under stress, at which moment the work 
was finished. 

That Smithson made drawings of his splendid Spiral Jetty , at 
the Great Salt Lake, even after it was completed—as well as 
preliminary sketches—underscores its obvious importance 
to him. His sketches from different viewpoints compare in 
unsystematic but illuminating ways with various kinds of 
culture-historical material, including traditional art. For 
instance, when the outer rim of the jetty is seen from 
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ground level as one or two stretched-out bands of rocks, 
we are vividly reminded of Fitz Hugh Lane's remarkable 
Luminist view of Brace's Rock , Eastern Point, Gloucester 
(Mass.) of 1863. Yet the monumental physical scale of 
the Spiral Jetty is but the envelope of its mental scale. The 
spiralling inward towards the contemplative stillness of the 
lonely innermost enclosure is quite suggestive, in psycho¬ 
logical terms, of the Jungian concept of the circum- 
ambulatio —a compulsive spiralling in to ones undis¬ 
covered self. One of Jung's patients had a dream in 
which a letter from a woman arrived, with a drawing of 
a spiral in it. The dream was about passing through a 
primeval forest and coming upon a panorama of white 
glaciers, and it had to do with the discovery of the 
dreamer's female principle. Jung's remarks on the spiral 
form seem pertinent here: 

The unconscious moves spiral-wise round a centre, grad¬ 
ually getting closer, while the characteristics of the centre grow 
more and more distinct. Or perhaps we could put it the other 
way round and say that the centre—itself virtually unknow¬ 
able—acts like a magnet on the disparate materials and 
processes of the unconscious and captures them as in a crystal 
lattice. 13 

Even Jung's image of crystallization evokes the Spiral Jetty. 
What the organic naturalness of the red algae growing with¬ 
in the Jetty is to the water, the inorganic naturalness of the 
salt and sulphur crystals constantly forming on the Jetty 
rocks is tothe stone. A curious adumbration of the crystalli¬ 
zation motif can be found in the "congealment urn" of 
Claude-Nicolas Ledoux's salt-works at Chaux (c. 1774), 
where the actual process of the solidification of salt 
supplies an expressive theme for architecture. 

Numerous drawings also accompany Smithson's pair of 
earthworks at Emmen, Holland, of 1971, the Broken Circle 
and Spiral Hill. As a "brace" of pieces—here involving 
oppositions between the planar and the elevational and 
between earth/water and earth/air—the two parts look back 
to situations of complementarity in Smithson's earlier work. 
As they implicate the projected Spiral Hill Shooting Proce¬ 
dure they also relate to other projects in which earthworks— 
such as the Panama Canal, as well as the sculptor's own 
pieces—were to be used as subject matter for film. Film 
allowed Smithson to transport or broadcast the kinetic 
experience of an earthwork, in extension of the way the 
Nonsites were concerned with earth portability, although 
Spiral Hill and Broken Circle are entirely self-sufficient as 
sculpture and not mere film sets. 

Considered separately, the two pieces at Emmen are rich 
with historical evocations. The general "fomo-e," yin-and- 
yang complementarity of Broken Circle does not eclipse a 
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Carl Jung, Diagram from a patient's dream. From his 
Psychology and Alchemy (New York, 1953). 

Claude-Nicholas Ledoux, "Congealment urn" of his 
saltworks at Chaux. c. 1774. 



Robert Smithson, Study for Broken Circle. 1971. 
Pencil. 


Fitz Hugh Lane, Brace's Rock, Eastern Point , 
Gloucester , 1863. Dartmouth, N. H., 
coll. John Wilmerding. 
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Donato Bramante, Belvedere Courtyard, Vatican. 
Exedra with stairway, as reconstructed by Ackerman. 



tradition of specifically landscape-architectural form that 
the work extends. A related project, Circular Island, con¬ 
sists of a whole or split disk inserted halfway into the 
shoreline suggest the inset circular waterfall (perhaps 
designed by a waterworks engineer named Dominique 
Girard at the opening of the 18th century) in the garden 
at Schloss Schleissheim. Beyond that is a type of garden 
stairway with a positive/negative, convex/concave alter¬ 
nation of circular form that goes back to Bramante's 
stairs in the exedra of the Belvedere Courtyard at the 
Vatican (c. 1503). Antecedents of the Spiral Hill , too 
many to discuss here, include such works as the minaret 
of the Great Mosque at Samarra (A.D. 

848-52); Aztec Coiled Serpent sculptures; the wonderful 
cupola of Borromini's S. Ivo della Sapienza, Rome (1642- 
50)—whose plan, with that of the Spiral Hill, also resembles 
the form of the Spiral Jetty; Etienne-Louis Boullee's project 
foratruncated, cone-shaped tower—perhaps a monument 
to human fraternity (late XVIII century); and Tati in's Monu¬ 
ment to the Third International (1919-20). 


Francesco Borromini, S. Ivo della Sapienza, Rome. 1642-50. 
Cupola elevation. From his Opera (Rome, 1720). 

Coiled Serpent, Granite. Aztec (A.D. 1324-1521). Museo 
Nacional de Antropologia, Mexico. 


Schleissheim, Bavaria, Garden of the Schloss. 
Early XVIII century. Circular cascade. 
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Smithson had difficulty in 1972-73 getting very worth¬ 
while projects off the sketch pad and out into the land¬ 
scape. Much of his time was taken up with planning 
ways to make earthworks integral in a more or less 
practical way with civil engineering work that normally 
alters the earth, at best, without improving it—working 
constructions such as tailing ponds and strip-mines. The 
anti-sentimentalism of Smithson's entropic approach to the 
landscape, and his readiness to enter actively into its 
radical reclamation, more than qualified him for work of 
this kind. Even so, commissions were not forthcoming. 
Strip-mining, with its hot problems of landscape destruc¬ 
tion (or entropy acceleration), had appeared in art before, 
at least in Paul Cadmus's The Lester Strip Mine Disaster 
(1939), commissioned by Life , but without being art. 

Robert Smithson died last summer making Amarillo Ramp , 
at Tecovas Lake in Texas. There he at last could do some¬ 
thing related directly to real earth moving construction. The 
work stands in an irrigation lake that is just as man-made 
as the sculpture itself. The changing water level of the 
lake registers intimately against the slant of the spiralling 
circular ramp. Finished by those closest to him, Amarillo 
Ramp is evidence of what other of Smithson's latest 
projects could have meant in playing an integral artistic 
part in large-scale, practical, earthmoving activities. Some 
drawings for it have an unexpected simplicity and gran¬ 
deur, together with overtones of mythic accessibility. 
Those showing the ramp as a swelling ring sustain com¬ 
parison with Durer's illustrative drawing, in a Latin manu¬ 
script of the Hieroglyphics of Horapollo , of the serpent 
devouring its own tail (the uroboros) as an emblem of 
the universe. The ancient text itself describes entropic 
form: "This beast is the heaviest of animals, as the earth 
is the heaviest [of elements]. It is the smoothest, like 
water. . . . The fact that it uses its own body for food 
signifies that whatever things are generated in the world 
by Divine Providence are received back into it by [a 
gradual process of] diminution." 14 

Joseph Masheck 



Robert Smithson, Amarillo Ramp . 



Albrecht Diirer, Illustration of the symbol for the 
universe drawn in a Latin translation of the Hiero¬ 
glyphics of Horapollo. 
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Etienne-Louis Boullee, Project for truncated, cone-shaped 
tower. Inkandwash. BibliothequeNationale. From Univer¬ 
sity of St. Thomas, Visionary Architects (Houston, 1967). 
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Chronology and Selected Exhibitions 

Compiled by Alan Moore 

If not otherwise noted, all exhibitions were in New York City 
*Denotes catalogue published for exhibition 


1938-1944 

Robert Irving Smithson born January 2, 1938 in Rutherford, 
New Jersey to Irving Smithson, vice-president of a mortgage 
loan firm, and Susan Smithson (nee Duke). Great 
grandfather, English emigre Charles Smithson, did the 
ornamental plasterwork in the New York City subway system 
(opened in 1904), the American Museum of Natural History, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

An only child; nine year old brother Harold had died of 
leukemia in 1936. Delivered by Dr. William Carlos 
Williams' assistant; Williams is his pediatrician. Born to a 
Protestant father and Catholic mother, Smithson becomes a 
Catholic, encouraged by his aunt, Julia Duke, who lives with 
the family. 


1945 

Draws wall-size dinosaur for the hallway of his school. 


1948 

Family moves to Clifton, New Jersey. Maintains a museum 
and zoo in the basement. Plans the routes of annual family 
vacations: Sanibel Island, Florida; Oregon Caves; northern 
California. 


1949 

Joins Boy Scout troop 23; attains rank of Star scout with nine 
merit badges in 1951. 


1952 

Visits naturalist Ross Allen's reptile farm in Florida to buy 
live reptiles; plans on a career as a naturalist. Begins 
frequent visits to Museum of Natural History where he is 
fascinated by Charles Knight's paintings of what dinosaurs 
might have looked like. 


1953 

Visits Allen's farm in Florida. 

While a student at Clifton High School, wins a scholarship 
to the Art Students League, and begins to study evenings 
there with John Groth and others. Meets Dick Bellamy of the 
Hansa Gallery, Paul Goodman, and Joe and Meyer Levin. 
Quits the Boy Scouts. 


1956 

Studies at Brooklyn Museum School. 

Meets poet Charles Haseloff; together they join the army 
reserves, assigned to Special Services. Basic training at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. Placed in clerk typist training, but fails out. 
Made artist in residence, doing posters for shows and 
watercolors of the camp. 

Obtains discharge from the reserves on the grounds that 
continued service will ruin his creativity. 

Hitchhikes around the United States and Mexico with high 
school friend Danny Donahue and Joe Levin. Jailed for 
vagrancy in Mexicali, Mexico. 

Returns to New York. Lives with poet Allan Brilliant on Park 
Avenue between 97th and 98th Street, later moves into a loft 
at 27 Montgomery Street over a synogogue with city planner 
Phil Israel. Paints Abstract Expressionist canvases. 

Meets Edward Avedisian and poet Dick Baker. Designs 
cover for book of poetry. 

1958 

Hitchhikes again in the United States with Phil Israel; visits 
Pueblo dwellings in New Mexico, witnesses rain dances 
there. First one man painting show. Artists Gallery on 
Lexington Avenue. 


1959 

Visits William Carlos Williams in New Jersey with poet 
Irving Layton. 

Works at Eighth Street Bookstore, teaches painting at Police 
Athletic League. 

Donahue killed in Brooklyn motorcycle accident. 


1960 

Moves to 725 6th Avenue with Phil Israel. Meets Sol LeWitt 
who takes Montgomery Street loft after seeing notice in the 
Cedar Bar. Begins to throw parties introducing rock and roll 
music. 

Shows assemblages at Richard Castelline Gallery. Collectors 
John Streep and George Lester buy many of the early 
paintings and drawings. 

Becomes friendly with Nancy Holt, who had moved to New 
York. Experiments with peyote. 


Frequents coffeehouses and the Cedar Bar until it closes in 
1963. 
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1961 

Aunt Julia Duke dies. 

Shows paintings in group show at Allan Gallery. 

One man show at Galleria George Lester in Rome. Visit to 
Rome coincides with introspective period during which 
Smithson reads books on psychology and religion. Becomes 
interested in Byzantine art. 


1962 

Moves to 799 Greenwich where he lives until his death. 

Partially withdraws from the art world. Takes a lot of speed 
and begins attending late night movies on 42nd Street 
through 1 966. 


1963 

Marries Nancy Holt. Holt's parents die. Close friend Charlie 
Bonjourno dies. 


1964 

Begins to write. Meets Peter Hutchinson. 


1965 

Brings plastic slab pieces to Dan Graham's John Daniels 
Gallery; shows in Plastics exhibition there. Meets Minimal 
artists showing at Daniels, Dan Flavin, Donald Judd, and 
LeWitt. Meets artist-writers for Arts magazine. Writes on 
Judd's work for catalogue of Seven Sculptors* show in 
Philadelphia. 

Meets Carl Andre, Mel Bochner, Eva Hesse, Chuck Hinman, 
Will Insley, Robert Morris, and Ruth Vollmer. 

Begins visiting quarries in New Jersey. 

Shows mirror chamber pieces at New York World's Fair, 
American Express Pavilion. 


1966 

He and Holt begin excursions with friends to urban sites and 
quarries in New Jersey, many of which he documents in a 
photo-journal. Companions on trips from 1966 to 1968 
were: Andre, Virginia Dwan, Joan Jonas, Don and Julie 
Finch Judd, Howard Junker, Allan and Von Kaprow, Dale 


McConathy, Morris, Claes and Patti Oldenburg, John 
Perrault, and Charles Ross. 

First articles published: Crystal Land about a quarry trip with 
Judd, Domain of the Great Bear written with Mel Bochner, 
Entropy and the New Monuments , and Quasi-Infinities and 
the Waning of Space. 

Meets Virginia Dwan; joins Dwan Gallery. Meets Ad 
Reinhardt who asks him to help plan 70 show. Proposes tar 
pool and gravel pit as outdoor piece for the city of 
Philadelphia; rejected, shows model at Dwan. 

Meets Lawrence Alloway, Max Kozloff, Lucy Lippard, and 
Annette Michelson. 

Speaks at Yale Art Association symposium Shaping the 
Environment: The Artist and the City, and as a result is hired 
as artist consultant to the architectural engineering firm of 
Tippets-Abbett-McCarthy and Stratton which is designing 
Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Airport; plans earthworks on the 
fringes of the airfield. The firm loses the contract and the 
works are not built. 

Meets with artists at Daniels Gallery; evenings frequents 
Max's Kansas City bar near Union Square with Holt, Andre, 
Bochner, Hesse, Graham, and LeWitt. (Until the end of his 
life, Smithson regularly visits Max's and other art bars at 
night. His circle at Max's includes-over the years: David 
Diao, Ruth Kligman, Mickey Ruskin, Tony Shafrazi, Larry 
Wiener, and Ian Wilson.) 

One man show at Dwan Gallery. Group shows: Primary 
Structures,* Jewish Museum; New Dimensions, A.M. Sachs 
Gallery; Multiplicity, Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston; 
Art in Process ,* Finch College Museum; 20, Park Place 
Gallery; 70,* Dwan Gallery; with LeWitt and Leo Valledor, 
Park Place Gallery; Pattern Art , Betty Parsons Gallery; 

Annual Exhibition—Sculpture,* Whitney Museum of 
American Art. 


1967 

Meets Philip Leider, Dennis Oppenheim. 

Publishes Toward the Development of an Air Terminal Site, 
and The Monuments of Passaic. 

Group shows: New York Group , Dwan Gallery, Los 
Angeles; Color, Image, and Form,* Detroit Institute of Arts; 
Focus on Light, New Jersey State Museum; American 
Sculpture of the Sixties,* Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art; Scale Models and Drawings, Dwan Gallery; Language 
to be Looked at and/or Things to be Read, Dwan Gallery; 
Art in Series,* Finch College Museum. 
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1968 


Visits slate quarries in Pennsylvania and Civil War 
battlefields along the East Coast with Dwan, Graham, and 
Holt. 

Meets Michael Heizer; with Heizer to Connecticut and New 
Jersey to gather rocks and minerals for Nonsites. With 
Heizer to Lake Tahoe, Las Vegas, and Mono Lake, a salt 
lake in California; makes a super-8 movie there with Heizer 
and Holt which in parts anticipates Spiral Jetty film. 

Publishes A Museum of Language in the Vicinity of Art, and 
A Sedimentation of the Mind: Earth Projects. 

One man shows: Dwan Gallery; Konrad Fischer Gallery, 
Dusseldorf. Group shows: Plus by Minus: Today's Half 
Century, Albright-Knox Museum, Buffalo; Minimal Art,* 
Haags Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, Netherlands; Art of 
the Real,* Museum of Modern Art, Tate Gallery, London; 
Prospect '68 * Kunsthalle, Dusseldorf; Options,* Milwaukee 
Art Center, Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago, Kunst 
Mart,* Cologne. 


1969 

Meets Richard Serra, Keith Sonnier. 

In Vancouver to buy an island for a work; government 
agrees to lease him an island, then rescinds the agreement 
because of some public claims that the project is 
ecologically unsound. While in Vancouver, visits copper 
mines. 

First Upside-Down Tree and Cathaysia, rocks in quicksand, 
at Alfred, New York. 

Makes second Upside-Down Tree with Robert Rauschenberg 
at Captiva Island, Florida, near Sanibel Island. To Yucatan, 
Mexico with Dwan, Holt; builds mirror displacement pieces 
and third Upside-Down Tree there. Publishes Incidents of 
Mirror-Travel in the Yucatan. 

Trip to England with Holt; visits Stonehenge and other ruins 
in southern England and Wales. 

Asphalt Rundown in a quarry near Rome for L'Attico 
Gallery. 

Makes videotape with Holt, East Coast/West Coast. 

In Houston negotiating without success to build a sulphur 
and asphalt piece as part of the University of St. Thomas' 
Visionary Architects exhibition. 

One man shows: Dwan Gallery; L'Attico Gallery, Rome. 
Group shows: Earthworks, Dwan Gallery; Earth Art,* The 


Andrew Dickson White Museum of Art, Cornell University; 
Op Losse Schroeven,* Stedelijk, Amsterdam; When 
Attitudes Become Form,* Kunsthalle, Bern; Between Object 
and Environment,* Institute of Contemporary Art, 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Prospect '69,* 
Dusseldorf; Art by Telephone,* Museum of Contemporary 
Art, Chicago; Long Beach Island, New Jersey,* L.B.I. 
Foundation of the Arts and Sciences; Series Photographs, 
Visual Arts Gallery; Annual Exhibition—Sculpture, Whitney 
Museum of American Art. 


1970 

At Northwood Institute near Dallas negotiating without 
success to build Texas Overflow in a disused white 
limestone quarry. 

Builds Partially Buried Woodshed at Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

In Utah, leases ten acres in the Great Salt Lake to build The 
Spiral Jetty. Spends April building the work. Douglas 
Christmas, John Coplans, Gianfranco Gorgoni, Joan Jonas, 
Leider, and Serra visit The Spiral Jetty. 

Makes film The Spiral Jetty; Bob Fiore and Barbara Jarvis are 
co-editors. 

Proposes Floating Island to Parks Department; rejected. 

One man shows: Dwan Gallery; Ace Gallery, Los Angeles, 
Vancouver. Group shows: Dwan Gallery; 69th American 
Exhibition,* Art Institute of Chicago; Artists and Photographs, 
Multiples Gallery; Evidence of the Flight of Six Fugitives, 
Museum of Contemporary Art, Chicago; Information,* 
Museum of Modern Art; 3e Salon International de 
Galeries-Pilotes, Lausanne, Switzerland; 557,087,* Seattle 
Art Museum; 955,000,* Vancouver Art Gallery; Against 
Order, Chance, and Art,* Institute of Contemporary Art, 
University of Pennsylvania; Whitney Museum Sculpture 
Annual. 

1971 

Builds Spiral Hill and Broken Circle in Emmen, Holland; 
shoots film footage on the project. 

Makes 16 mm film Swamp with Holt. 

Buys an island in Maine for a possible work. 

With Holt to Florida Keys looking for an island without 
success. Builds some small island works near Summerland 
Key. 
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Travels west to look for desert lakes. Visits petroglyphs in 
Moab, southeastern Utah. Buys acreage in Utah, but decides 
not to build because it is too inaccessible. 

Dwan Gallery closes; joins John Weber Gallery. 

Group show: Elements of Art,* Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


1972 

Visits newly acquired island in Maine and decides not to 
build because it is too beautiful; visits old granite quarries. 

Enters statement of protest as his contribution to the 
Documenta exhibition in Germany. 

Increasingly interested in working with industry; makes 
numerous proposals to strip mining companies for 
earthworks. 

With Holt to Salton Sea in California to investigate 
possibilities of making a work there; despite local 
encouragement, final approval is withheld. 

Group shows: 70th American Exhibition * Chicago Art 
Institute; Documenta 5 * Kassel, Germany; Drawings and 
Diagrams * Rijksmuseum Kroller-Muller, Otterlo, 
Netherlands, Kunstmuseum, Basel. 


1973 

Publishes Frederick Law Olmsted and the Dialectical 
Landscape. 

With Holt to Albuquerque to lecture; visits Mesa Verde and 
other Pueblo sites; witnesses Indian dances. To Creede, 
Colorado where Minerals Engineering is interested in his 
project for a tailings pond. Project in Creede is delayed, so 
travels to Stanley Marsh's ranch in Amarillo with Holt and 
Shafrazi where he is commissioned to make a work on a site 
of his choosing. 

Father dies. 

Stakes out Amarillo Ramp. Dies July 20 in a plane crash a 
few hundred yards from the site of the work. Amarillo Ramp 
completed according to plan by Holt, Serra, and Shafrazi. 

1973 Biennial Exhibition, Whitney Museum of American Art. 
Group shows: 3D into 2D: Drawing for Sculpture ,* New 
York Cultural Center; Contemporary Drawing ,* Whitney 
Museum of American Art. 
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A Profile of the Atlantic Bottom, 1971 114 
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Fossil Quarry Mirror, 1968 32 


A Heap of Language, 1966 12 
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A Quarry in Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 1960 


Cube in Seascape, 1966 8 
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Drawing for "Leaning Strata," 1968 29 
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Project for "Clear Zone," 1967 16 
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Airport Site Map, 1966 13 
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Mer de Canada, 1967 19 
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Clue on Class, 1969 40 
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Mirror Structure 

with Soil and Rocks, 1969 42 
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Glass Stack, 1965 2 


Hot Asphalt—Earth, 1969 44 


Broken Clear Glass Mirror Displacement, 1969 41 
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Circular Plateau, 1969 46 


Landslide with Pipes, 1972 139 
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Barge of Sulphur (Panama Canal), 1970 54 


Movie Treatment for Tropical Cargo—Panama Canal, 1970 78 
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Sod Juggernaut, 1971 97 


Barge of Broken Glass, 1970 80 
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Spiral with Concrete Rundown, 1971 94 


Pierced Meander, 1971 116 
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Forking Island, 1971 100 


Smoke Tree Sprawl with Cactus Circle, 1972 138 
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Coil, 1973 151 


Wandering Canal With Mounds, 1971 110 
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Sprawling Mounds, 1972 137 



Underground 

Projection Room, 1971 111 
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Towards the Development of a Cinema Cavern, 1971 112 
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Plan for a Museum Concerning The Spiral Jetty, 1971 113 
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Movie Treatment—Sulphur Island, Texas, 1970 77 
Island of Sulphur, 1970 76 
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Movie Treatment for Ring of Sulphur, 1972 135 
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MIRROR THICKET (ootpook y/ensioN) 


Mirror Thicket (Outdoor Version), 1967 27 
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Meandering Island (Little Fort Island Maine), 1971 108 
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Water, Island, Canal, Earth, 1971 103 

Island Circle (Little Fort Is. Project Maine), 1971 107 
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Moodna Quadants [sic], 1972 126 
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Three Smoke Tree Circles, 1972 130 



Moodna Circles, 1972 128 
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Broken Circle, Emmen, Holland, 1971 89 


Project for a Quarry in Emmerschans, 1971 85 
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Creede, Colorado, 1973 142 
Creede Colorado Tailing Pond, 1973 
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Project for tailings, 1973 144 
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Catalog of the exhibition 


1 

A Quarry in Upper Montclair, 

New Jersey 
1960 

pencil and crayon 
24Va x 18V8 

2 

Glass Stack 
1965 
pencil 
12 x 9 

3 

Drawing for "Three Small Vortex" 

1965 

pencil and crayon 
10 x 11V4 


4 

Drawing Y 

1965 

pencil, colored pencil and ink 
11% x 14 

Lent by John W. Weber, New York 

5 

Drawing Z 

1965 

pencil, colored pencil and ink 
11 3 / 4 x 14 

Lent by John W. Weber, New York 

6 

Crator with Dislocated Radiation 

1966 

pencil and crayon 
11 x 8 V 2 


7 

Crator with Reflected Numbers on the 
Hexagonal Clock 

1966 

pencil and crayon 
11 x 8 V 2 


8 

Cube in Seascape 

1966 
collage 
8% x 6 V 4 

9 

Untitled 

1966 

photostat 
8V 2 x 12 


10 

1" = 5' 
pencil 
7Y 2 x 20% 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

11 

Side Views of Concrete on Wood 
Foundations to be Plotted on Earth 

1966 

pencil and ink 
8 V 2 x 11 


12 

A Heap of Language 

1966 
pencil 
6 V 2 x 22 

13 

Airport 

1966 

pencil, ink and crayon 
9 x 21 


14 

Wandering Earthmounds and Ground 
Paths 

1966 

pencil and crayon on map 
10 3 / 4 x 14 


15 

(Aerial Art) Dallas—Fort Worth 
Regional Airport 

1967 

blueprint with collage and pencil 
15V2 x 11 


16 

Project for "Clear Zone" 

1967 

pencil and collage 
11 x 8 V 2 

17 

New Jersey—New York 

1967 

map, photograph, ink and pencil 
22 x 17% 

18 

Ruin of Map Hipparchus in Oswego 
Lake Quadrangle 

1967 

map collage 
12 3 A x 17% 

19 

Mer de Canada 

1967 

photostat and map collage 
14 x 10% 


20 

Iran (Persia), Afghanistan, and 
Baluchistan 

1967 

photostat 
9 x 11 

21 

Map Fragment 

1967 

map collage 
6x6 


22 

Broken Map 

1967 
8% x 15 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Marco Buitoni, 
New York 


23 

Blueprint for "Glass Stratum" 

1967 

photostat 
12 x 14 each 

24 

Drawing for "Shift" 

1967 
pencil 
13 3 /4 x 18 


25 

Drawing for "Pointless Vanishing Point" 

1967 
pencil 
12% x 12 


26 

Pulverizations 

1967 

photostat 
11 x 8 V 2 

27 

Mirror Thicket (Outdoor Version) 

1967 

colored pencil and ink 
1814 x 20% 

Lent by The Jared Sable Gallery, 
Toronto 


28 

Proposal for Walker Art Center 

1968 

ink 

1414 x 10 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 


29 

Drawing for "Leaning Strata" 

1968 

pencil and ink 
24 x 18% 

30 

Drawing for "Gyrostasis" 

1968 
pencil 
914 x 14 

31 

Proposal for White Museum-Cornell 
University Based on Myers Salt Mine 

1968 

ink and pencil 
22 x 28 

32 

Fossil Quarry Mirror (Outdoor and 
Indoor Proposal) 

1968 
pencil 
13% x 10% 

Lent by The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 3rd 
Fund. 

33 

Mirror With Rock Salt (Salt Mine and 
Museum Proposal) 

1968 

pencil, pasted photograph and pasted 

paper 

17% x 24 

Lent by The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, gift of Mrs. John de Cuevas. 

34 

Map Used for Mono Lake Site 

1968 

1214 x 14 

photostat and pencil 


35 

8 Double Faced Earth Mirror 

1968 
pencil 
30 x 24% 

Lent by The Jared Sable Gallery, Toronto 

36 

Prospect 

1969 
crayon 
22 x 17 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

37 

Map of Broken Glass (Atlantis) 

1969 

collage and pencil 
16% x 14 


38 

50 Mirror—25 Mirrors Back to Back 

1969 
pencil 
15 x 18 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

39 

Glue Pour 

1969 

ink 

814 x 11 

Lent by Dennis Wheeler, Vancouver 

40 

Glue on Glass 

1969 

ink 

10 x 8 

41 

Broken Clear Glass—Mirror 
Displacement 

1969 
pencil 
10% x 16% 


86 



42 

Mirror Structure with Soil and Rocks 

1969 
pencil 
8 V 2 x 11 

43 

Untitled 

1969 
pencil 
14% x17% 

44 

Hot Asphalt—Earth 

1969 

ink 

8 5 / 8 x 6 5 /s 

45 

Mud and Mirrors 

1969 

ink and pencil 
8 5 /s x 6 % 


46 

Circular Plateau 

1969 
pencil 
11 x 8 V 2 


47 

1,000 Tons of Asphalt 

1969 

ink, pencil and crayon 
18 x 24 


48 

Asphalt on Sulphur Fragments 

1969 
pencil 
18 x 24 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

49 

Thick Asphalt Poured Over Shed 

1969 

ink 

11 x 8 V 2 

Lent anonymously 


50 

Mud Flow 

1969 

crayon and ink 

18 x 24 

Lent by Norman Dubrow, 

New York 

51 

Mud Slide 

1969 

19% x 24 % 

Lent by Dorothy and Herbert Vogel, 
New York 

52 

Inverted Tree 

1969 
pencil 
17 x 14 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

53 

Human Entropy Curve 

1969 

ink and pencil 
8 V 2 x 11 

Lent by Dennis Wheeler, New York 

54 

Barge of Sulphur 

1970 
pencil 

19 x 24 

55 

Floating Island 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 


56 

Island Project 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 


57 

Island Project 

1970 

ink and pencil 
12 x 18 


58 

Entropic Landscape 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 

59 

Entropic Landscape 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 

60 

Untitled-Spirals 

1970 

pencil on paper 
12 x 9 

61 

Lightening Spiral 

1970 
pencil 
12 x 9 


62 

Spiral Island with Curved Jetty 

1970 
crayon 
17 x 14 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

63 

Spiral 

1970 
pencil 
9 x 12 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

64 

Spiral 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 


87 



65 

Spiral Jetty, Great Salt Lake 

1970 
pencil 
12 x 9 


66 

Spiral Jetty 

1970 
crayon 
9 x 12 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

67 

The Spiral Jetty 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

68 

Spiral Jetty 

1970 
crayon 
9 x 12 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

69 

The Spiral Jetty 

1970-71 

ink 

12V 2 x 15V2 


70 

Spiral Jetty with Sun 

1970 
pencil 
11% x 9 


71 

Spiral Jetty 

1970 

ink and crayon 
19 x 24 


72 

Sod Spiral 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 

73 

Texas Overflow 

1970 

crayon and pencil 
24 x 19 


74 

9 Drawings for "Texas Overflow" 

1970 

ink and pencil 
12 x 18 each 

75 

Sulphur Project 

1970 

crayon and pencil 
17 x 141/8 

76 

Map—Island of Sulphur 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 

77 

Movie Treatment—Sulphur Island 

—Texas 

1970 

pencil 

19 x 24 


78 

Movie Treatment for "Tropical 
Cargo"—Panama Passage 

1970 
pencil 
10 x 24 


79 

Movie Treatment for Panama Passage 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 

Lent by Joseph Masheck, New York 


80 

Barge of Broken Glass 

1970 
pencil 
18 3 / 4 x 24 

81 

Storyboard for Spiral Jetty Film 

1970 

pencil 

2 panels each 30 x 36 

Lent by John W. Weber, New York 

82 

Entropic Steps 

1970 

pencil 

19x24 


83 

Entropic Steps #1 

1970 
pencil 
19 x 24 

Lent by Virginia Dwan, New York 

84 

Infinite Island 

1971 
pencil 
19 x 24 

85 

Project for a Quarry in Emmerschans 

1971 
pencil 
19 x 231/2 

Lent by John Coplans, New York 


88 


86 

93 

101 

Spiral Hill 

Sliced Rock 

Forking Island 

1971 

1971 

1971 

pencil 

pencil 

ink and mirror 

15% x 12% 

25 x 29% 

Lent by The Jared Sable Gallery, Toronto 

12 x 12 

87 


102 

Spiral Hill—Broken Circle 

94 

Sprawling Walls 

1971 

Spiral With Concrete Rundown 

1971 

pencil 

1971 

ink 

12V 2 x 15% 

ink and pencil 

15% x 12% 

12% x 15% 

88 


103 

Broken Circle (Aerial View) 

95 

Water, Island, Canal, Earth 

1971 

Eight Walls of Curving Peat Blocks 

1971 

pencil 

1971 

pencil 

121/2 x 1516 

pencil 

9x11% 

89 

12% x 1516 

104 

Circular Island 

Broken Circle, Emmen Holland 

96 

1971 

Zig-Zag Ramps 

1971 

pencil 

1971 

pencil 

12% x 15% 

pencil and ink 

18 x 12 

9 x 12 

90 


105 

Lake of 32 Islands 

97 

Vanishing Circular Island 

1971 

Sod Juggernaut 

1971 

pencil 

1971 

ink and pencil 

9 x 12 

pencil 

12 x 18 

9 x 12 

91 


106 

Pond Surrounded By Mounds 

98 

Tilting Ring 

1971 

Blast Progression 

1971 

pencil 

1971 

pencil 

9 x 12 

pencil 

19 x 24 

12% x 15% 

92 


107 

Spiral path 

1971 

99 

Forking Paths 

Island Circle 

1971 

pencil 

1971 

pencil 

19 x 24 

pencil 

18% x 24 

Lent by Dr. Milton Brutten, Philadelphia 

19 x 24% 
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100 

Meandering Island 


Forking Island 

1971 


1971 

pencil 


ink on photograph 

10 x 8 

18% x 24 


109 

Meandering Wall 

1971 
pencil 
12% x 15% 


110 

Wandering Canal with Mounds 

1971 
pencil 
19 x 24 


111 

Underground Projection Room 

1971 
pencil 
9 x 12 


112 

Towards the Development of a Cinema 
Cavern 

1971 

pencil and collage 
12% x 15% 


113 

Plan for Museum Concerning Spiral 
Jetty 

1971 
pencil 
12 x 9 


114 

A Profile of the Atlantic Bottom 

1971 

ink 

12% x 15% 

115 

After: Athanasius Kircher Mundus 
Subterraneus 

1971 

ink and pencil 
12% x 15% 


116 

Pierced Meander 

1971 
pencil 
19 x 24 


117 

Pierced Spiral 

1971 
pencil 
19 x 14% 

118 

#1 Gravel Mirror '68 

1971 

pencil and ink 
24 x 19 


119 

#2 Mirror with Rock Salt '69 

1971 

ink and pencil 
24 x 19 

120 

#5 Lace Coral Mirror '71 

1971 

ink and pencil 
24 x 19 


121 

#6 Slate Mirror 

1971 

ink and pencil 
24% x 191/2 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Marco Buitoni 

122 

Map Used for Modna Curve Nonsite 

1971 

photostat with pencil 
13 x 11% 


123 

Spiral Mangrove Swamp 

T971 

pencil and crayon 
18% x 24 


124 

Spiral Mangrove Swamp 

1971 
pencil 
25 x 29% 

Lent by The Jared Sable Gallery, Toronto 

125 

Reclamation Project for Open Pit 
Mining 

1972 
pencil 
11 x 8 V 2 

Lent by Timothy Collins, New York 

126 

Moodna Quadrants 

1972 
pencil 
19 x 24 

127 

Project River Bank Creek Circles 

1972 
pencil 
25 x 29% 

Lent by The Jared Sable Gallery, Toronto 

128 

Moodna Circles 

1972 
pencil 
19 x 24 

129 

Lake Edge Crescents 

1972 
pencil 
19 x 24 


130 

Three Smoke Tree Circles 

1972 
pencil 
19 x 14 
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131 

Granite Crystal 

1972 
pencil 
18 x 2414 


132 

Slate Circles 
1972 
pencil 
23% x 18% 


133 

Slate Circles 

1972 
pencil 
18% x 23% 

134 

Ring of Sulphur and Asphalt 

1972 

pencil and crayon 
12% x 1614 


135 

Movie Treatment for Ring of Sulphur 

1972 
pencil 
12% x 1614 


136 

Circular Sod Compound 

1972 
ink 
9 x 12 


137 

Sprawling Mounds 

1972 
pencil 
15% x 19 

138 

Smoke Tree Sprawl with Cactus Circle 

1972 

ink and pencil 
12 x 9 


139 

Landslide with Pipes 

1972 
pencil 
12 x 9 


140 

Tailings Pond 

1973 
pencil 
18% x 24 

141 


146 

Bingham Copper Mining Pit— 
Utah Reclamation Project 

1973 

photostat, plastic overlay, tape, 
wax pencil 
20 x 3016 

147 

Lake Crescents—Chicago 

1973 
pencil 
19 x 24 


Creede Colorado Tailings Pond 

1973 
pencil 
12 x 9 

142 

Creede, Colorado 

1973 
pencil 
12 x 9 


143 

Creede 

1973 

ink and pencil 
9 x 12 

144 

Project for Tailings 

1973 
pencil 
24 x 18% 


145 

Bingham Copper Mining Pit— 
Utah Reclamation Project 


148 

Fire Tree Plateau—(detail of Chicago 
project) 

1973 
pencil 
12 x 9 

149 

Stairway Approach to Lake Crescents 

1973 
pencil 
9 x 11% 


150 

Lake Crescents 

1973 

photostat with plastic overlay 
24 x 1916 


151 

Coil 

1973 
pencil 
19 x 24 


1973 152 

photostat, plastic overlay, grease pencil, Amar j|| 0 Ramp 
tape 1973 

2014 x 14 pencil 

19 x 24 
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